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THE MANUFACTURE OF TEA. ed 


The subsequent process is repeated 
‘as many times as is considered req- 
eee uisite; the firing rather smoking | 
The process is of course varied, | ed with winnowing, sifting, picking, 
according to the kind to be produced, | and rolling. This rolling however 
But | may first remark, that either js not, ho the first, accompanied by 
Black or Green may be made from pressure to drive out the sap; but is 
the same plant; although no doubt simply to cause the leaves, before 
the Thea Bohea produces the best they become too dry, to acquire a 
black, and the Thea viridis the best ‘tendency to twist in one dir ection. 
green. But all the varieties of Tea They are not, theretore, rolled into 
are produced, by the different modes alls, but only rolled in the hands 
of manufacture. ‘by the workman employed in sifting. 
Black Teas.—Congou, called by Between the different drvings the 
the Chinese Hung-ch‘ha, is by far | Teas are winnowed by a “hand ma- 
the most impor tant kind exported. chine into three or four qualities: 
It is manutactured exclusively for dust; What is called in the trade, 
foreign demand. The leaves on be-|“tannings,” (being the very small 
ing cathered, ure exposed to the air, | light flat leav es); the leaves which 
spread ont on large Bamboo trays; ‘have not taken much of the twist; 
for about twelve hours,—in this prov. ;and the close twisted, and theretore 
inee, bnt I believe fur’ 2 longer | heavy, leat of fine Congon. 
period i in’ Huh-pih.—They are then) Pi ‘king is also performed between 
shaken, and tossed about for some | the different dryings. Women and 
time, and then [eft in heaps exposed | children are employ red in this opera- 
to the air, for one or two hours. tion. A certain portion is weighed 
They are then rolled in balls, as out to each, and her having com- 
large ascan be well managed by, pleted the job; putting the ‘stalks, 
the. hands, and the sap is pressed out (or as the Chinese call them the 
in this process. The leaves are then “hones, *) in one little basket, the 


shaken out, leaf by leat, and the tirst inferior leaves in another, leaving 


firing is given. ‘Chis is done in the ‘the vood leat on the tray, she pre- 
ordinary Chinese cooking pan, (or sents her work to the overseer: who 
one of similar shape) over a brisk either rejects it, when it is return- 
wood fire, for five to ten minutes, the ea to her, and she has to amend it: 
leaves being kept stirred to prevent jor else, if approved, he gives her a 
their burning. ‘ticket, ‘and at the close of the day's 
The process described in the last | labors, she presents her tickets to the 
paragraph is repeated, a little longer | C ‘ashier, who pays her accordingly. 
time being given to it in the repeti-' 1 have seen as many as six, or even 
tion. ‘more, tickets, presented at the close 
The leaves are now prt one of the day, while others who had 


side in baskets or bags until a sutii-, | been idle, or were not so skilful, liad 


qeut quantify has been collected for only three or four to prescnt. 

the subsequent processes,—that is, if) The drying process is condueted 
the grower is also the manufacturer, as follows. ‘The pans ce mtaining the 
But “‘usnally, the grower conducts the ehareoal, are firmly built in “with 
manufacture to this stage, and then clay, on the floor, The charcoal is 
takes the leaf to the market, and | heated to a red heat, and then eover- 
there mgt W of it to the manufac. ed with ashes. A tubular basket 
tnrer. | (open at. each end), shaped like an 
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hour-glass, except that the eontrac-; the charcoal drving is commenced, 


tion in the centre is very slight, is and the Tea is left over the pans un- 
now placed over each pan ot char- til all the extraneous moisture las 
coal, On the contracted centre a been thoroughly steamed out: when 
woven bamboo tray, with Tea leaves it is taken off, and the Choolan 
to the depth of about, two inches, is' flowers carefully sitted out. The 
placed: the interstices of the tray | drying, picking, sifting, and win- 
allowing the chareoal fumes to as-' nowine, is then conducted as for 


cend freely, to ten minutes is 
sufficient for each drvine. 

The Tea having been sufficiently 
picked, the last drying is now gone 
through, The leaves are placed on 


the trays tu a depth of £ to 6 inches, | 


and dried over the charcoal pans, 
until sutticiently cured. The work- 
man, however, occasionally takes the 
baskets off the fire, to stir the Tea, 
and, having shaken anv dust from 
them, replaces them. The Tea is 
then packed while still warm: a cer- 


tain number of catties being Wweigh- | 


ed tor each chest. : 
Souchong is prepared in very mueh 


the same way as Congou, but less of 


the sap is squeezed out, and the Tea 
is not dried so much over the char- 
coal pans. 

Properly speaking Congou and 
Souchong are the only black Teas. 
Oolong, Pekoe and Scented Teas are 
‘ather Green than Black, as an in- 
spection of the infused leaf will in- 
mediately prove. 


In manufacturing the Oolong of 


commerce, the process of exposure to 
the air is omitted: otherwise, the 
preparation is the same as for Sou- 
chong, though with rather less chayr- 
coal drying. 


Pekoe consists of the young leaf 


buds, and is prepared in precisely 
the same way, but with only one, 
very short, charcoal drying; imme- 
diately after which, the Tea is pack- 
ed while hot. 


Scented Teas.—The first part of 


the process is the same as for Oolong. 
At the first charcoal firing, the fiow- 
ers of (Choo-lan) Chloranthus in- 
conspicuous, having been dampened, 
are mixed with the Tea; and then 


‘Congou, but betore the Jast drying, 
the Tea i= mixed with the Motlee 
flowers (Jasminun Gambae), which 
are sifted out just before the Tea is 
packed, | 
The Motlee and Choo-lan are the 
flowers generally used, but when these 
hare scarce the Ki-chaou-san (another 
| Species vf Cloranthus) is substi- 
‘tuted for the Choo-lan, and a variety 
of flowers for the Mot-lee:—Sn-hing 
| (Jasminuin officinale) Y é--an (Aglaia) 
| ‘The distinetion between Seented 
‘Orange Pekoe, and Scented Caper, 
is only, that the first consists of the 
‘usual twisted leaf, and the second, 
of the leaves that twist into the form 
of little pellets. 
| The other kinds of Black Tea, are 
not of sufficient importance, to de- 
serve detailed nutice; except, tor its 
curiosity, the true Oolong (Wu-lune 
or black dragon Tea) of the Chinese. 
|This is fired for a tew minutes, im- 
mediately atter gathering; then very 
carefully picked, and packed in 
papers without being again tired; 
but the papers are now carefully 
baked, by which means, the full 
aroma of the Tea is preserved. This 
is sold at from $1 to 82 per lb. It 
will keep for three vears. 

Green Teas. The leaves are rvast- 
ed over a brisk wood fire, directly 


cisely similar in shape to, though 
‘rather larger than, the common Chi- 
‘nese cooking pan, and kept. stirred 
‘by the workman, each of whom at- 


‘tends totwo pans. They are then 


rolled, and the roasting and rolling 
is repeated. The first time the roast- 
ing is only afew minutes; the second 


after they are gathered, in pans, pre-- 
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time, however, it is continued for 
one or two hours. Green Teas are 
picked in the same way as_ black 
Teas, and by winnowine, and sifting, 
divided into the different sorts known 
in commerce. The common kinds 
are fired once after this separation, 
but the better kinds, (formed from 


the vounger leaf which twists Move, 


closely Aa m the older), are fired 
three or four times. 


The coloring matter, consisiimg of 
Gypsum and Prussian blue, with a 
little turmeric, is thrown into the 
pans during the later tir Ines, and 
as the w orkman stirs the Tea, it ad- 
heres to the surince, and coats it with 
a brighter tint than the dull vellow- 
ish green Which the ‘Tea would other- 
wise exhibit. It is a mistake, to sup- 


pose that the coloring is put on ex- 


elusively for the foreign marKket.— 
When arrived in Foochow in 
the Chinese manufactured Green 


Teas for exportation to Tientsin, and | 


invariably colored them very highty;. 


more so, tit Was suitable tor for- 
eign demand. 

~The “Chops” er parcels (contain- 
ing all «kinds of Green Teas) are of 
various sizes. Movune Teas consist 
of three to seven hundred half-chests; 
Fi-chow or Hwuy-chow, and Yow- 
ning or [lew-ning Teas, contain usu- 
ally eight to tw elve hundred: while 
the fine Tun-kai Teas, fittee 
hundred to two thousand. 


SELECTING AND TRAINING 
NATIVE HELPERS. 


“What ts the best mode of selecting persons 
Sor native helpers and of prepuring them 
Jor their work?” 


BY REV. CHARLES HNARTWELL. 


( Read hefore the Foochow Missionary 
Conference, 
{ 


The term “native helpers” may in- 


clude not only candidates for-the native 
ministry, but also native colporters and 
school teachers. But, as [ suppose tie 
present discussion was desigued to be 
restricted dnainly to the former Class 
of persons, [ shall simply say a iew 
words in the outset in regard to the 
others aud then contine my self to a con- 
sideration of the best mode of selecting 
and educating persons for native pre ‘ach 
ers 

in regard to colporters and teachers 
for common schools, at the present 
stage of our work, it would seem un- 
“necessary to select: persons who would 
require much education at the expense 
of tureign funds. [ft is to be presumed 
that, among .our Christian converts, 
men will be found who will have suf. 


ficient education for these purposes, 


who may yet not possess the requisite 
eilts for public speaking to warrant 
their being encouraged to look forward 
to the ministry. | 


AAs to colporters, they may be im- 


proved their education by the per- 
‘sonal instructions of the missionary 
‘while on tours, and they also may well 


Taking one of this kind, asa speci- be called together from time to time 


men, we shall probably find, 


six G Small round Jeaf. 
Four Imperials,........arge round leaf, 
Five Young Small twisted leaf. 


Three Iivsons,.........Large twisted leaf. 
Two Hyson. 


lat and course ) 


round leaves. 

The smaller chops divide in the 
‘saine manner but there are not so: 
many qualities of the first four 
sul'ts, 


tor examin ions on books and lessons 


“prev iously assigned, and for such other 


exercises as may be adapted to promote 


‘their spiritual growth and better fit 


them for their w 
For the benefit of schoo! teachers, 
'T would reeommend occasional -conven- 


tions at convenient points, to aflurd op- 
portumities for instrreting them im 
Geography and other branches of study, 


and in regard to the best methods of 
‘teaching the same to their pupils, I 
deem these conventions especially im- 
‘por taut, as Tam convinced that we 
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cannot educate the Chinese to become 


enlightened men and women, with ex- 
pansive views and feelings, by copying 
the monotonous and contracted mode of 
native education in China. * * * ‘Po have 
Christian schools in China worthy of 


the name, we must have text books on: 
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are, and then, if the natives are not 
consulted in regard to who are the 
best men fur preachers, there may be 
a. lack of sympathy between the native 
membership and the preachers as a 
class. If the natives are. to receive the 
preachers as pastors and provide for 


the different branches of knowledge their support, as we expect will be the 
and teachers trained to explain their, case, it is very important to do all we 
principles to the scholars. The expen- ean to increase their interest in’ them 
ses of conventions -for the instruction: and the tecling of responsibility for their 


of school teachers, might be paid legiti- 
mately part from iissionary funds 
when necessary. 


In respect to selecting persons for’ 


native preachers, | will say, in the be- 
ginning, that I consider the difficulties in 
tie case at ’oochow have greatly diinin- 


support. They should on no account 
be led to feel that the preachers are 


ithe proteges of the missionaries and 


nve to be torced upon them whether 
they are pleasing to them or not. 

As to the natives deciding wholly 
what persons are stutable tor preachers, 


we may discard persons brought up in) funds. 


ished now that we have reduced the; we hope that this will be the case ulti- 
rates of salary previously paid to some mately when Christianity shall become 
of our helpers. Twill state, also, that) fully established self-supporting. 
I think we have gained a step in ad-; But that time has not yet come, and 
vance, In that most of us have given up) as long as alarge share of the preachers’ 
the hope of seeing an effective native; support comes from abroad, there will 


ministry from boys trained up in Mission | be strong objections to allowing even 


Boarding Schools. but having adopt-! worthy native preachers to decide fully 
ed a proper grade of salary, and though jas to who shall be employed by mission 
Native funds can sately be left 
au dependent way, one ill-adapted to. entirely to native control, but not foreign 
the development of manly Christian! funds. * * * It seems to me, there- 
virtue, real difficulties sull exist in fore, that at the present time there 
selecting worthy persons fora native, should be some joint action between the 
ministry. ‘missionaries and the natives select- 
But to proceed to consider the sub-- Ing persons for native preachers. This 
ject. And first, by whom should the is necessary in order to have the native 
persons for native preachers be select- churches feel that’ they have an inter- 
ed? Should it be done by the mission- est and responsibility in the matter, 
aries themselves, acting upon their own and at the same time the supporters of 
judgment? Or, should our best native missions at home can feel a security 
helpers at present be constituted cb sort. that their deents the missionaries are 
of Board and the responsibility imselect- faithful in the use they make of the 
ing new helpers be thrown upon them?) contributions entrusted to them. 
Or again, should the missionaries and But still the question remains, how 
the natives act conjointly the shall the selection of persons for preach- 
It might be said that the misssion- ers be made? To secure native and 
aries, of course, know much better than co-operation, persons might be 
the natives what qualities a preacher’ recommended by their respective local 
should possess, and as at the present’ churches, and then examined and ap- 
time, most of the helpers are mainly proved, first by native preachers and 
supported by foreign finds, they may afterwards by the missionaries, before 
properly take the whole responsibility | they were accepted for education or 
in choosing persons for preachers. but! employment with the design of their 
to this course there are some objections. entering the ministry. This seems to 
Foreigners are not. generally so correct | me as satisfactory a plan as any Iam 
judges of natuuve ¢haracters as able to suggest, and perhaps having 
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suggested this it is about all that needs 


to be said on this particular part of the 
subject. The good results: of this or 


“any other plan will depend very much 


on the practiced wisdom of those con- 
cerned mn carrying it out. perfect 
Han with poor administration will work 
badly. 

I will, however, offer one or two 
rules in regard to taking persons into 
mission employ, that may properly be 
given in this connection. Paul advised 
that no novice should be put into the 
ministry, and it seems tome equally 
clear that no person but lately convert- 


_ed, should be taken into mission employ. 


| October, 


'trine and the best: methods of present- 


‘ing the truth, with such instruction in 
) Astronomy, Geography and in regard 
to the history and condition of Bible- 
lands and foreign countries, as will en- 
large their minds and fit them to be 
‘instructors of the people. IT have slow- 
ly come to the conclusion that it is un- 
wise to spend missionary funds in 
tenchine candidates for the native min- 
istry the Chinese Classics. It tends to 
give them too high an opinion of the 
value of these books in our estimation, 
cand to foster a native pride which it is 
unnecessary for us to cultivate, They 
should get their knowledge of their 


preacher. * * * The man’s light is thus | UAtive schools or in mission day schools, 


put under a bushel at once and his influ: 
ence for good is to a serious degree .in- 
jured or destroyed. The new convert 
should be left first to prove the sinceri- 
tv of his conversion to his friends and 
neighbors, and then the employing of 
him inamore public sphere will in- 
erease rather than diminish his useful- 
ness.* ** Another point worthy of con- 
sideration is, that persons should not 
be selected for preachers who have 
parents and large circles of friends de- 
pendent upon them for support. * ** 

I now come to the subject of the 
best. mode of educating native preachers 
for their Work. 


‘it is evident that the edueation should 


combine theory and practice. Froma 
statement already made, has been 
seen that [am noadvocate of gratuitous 
Boarding Schools tor bovs, though some 
schools have accomplished much good, 
Nor would [recommend that even Chris- 
tian young men should be educated 
for a number of years in a similar way. 
It would not tit them to become eftec- 
The continued tsola- 
tion trom the people would not be favor- 
able to the cultivation of a knowledge 
of men, and of that svmpathy with the 
masses Which is essential to a success- 
ful preacher. I am in favor, also, of 
making all the education of such per- 
sons, that is given at the expense of 
foreign funds, purely Christian. I would 
confine it to the obtaining of a knowl- 


edge of the bible and Christian doc: | 


And in regard to this, | 


at their own expense and at their in- 
tervals of leisure from other duties, 
This they can do sufliciently, ifthey are 
persons of ability and energy such as 
they should be. ‘Phe argument that 
they need to cultivate a good style, does 
not apply inour case, for we have a trans- 
lation of the Sacred Seriptures which is 
in good literary style, and those who ac- 
quire an equally good style for them- 
selves not be ashamed of it. If. 
we were without the Sacred Scriptures 
and other Christian books ina’ style 
‘adapted to the Chinese literati, the case 
would be different. | 
Another remark in regard to the 
education of helpers is, that it may be 
gradual. They can be instructed sufti- 
ciently at first to fit them for their pres- 
ent position, and then we ean plan 
for their constant improvement in such 
methods as may seem desirable. 

But how shall this gradual education 
be begun and carried on? 

If the persons selected have already 
had a good native literary education, 
I would recommend that they be 
brought together tor three or six months 
instruction and drill: by a missionary, 
and then set’ to work. This personal 
instruction by a foreign missionary can- 
not safely be dispensed with. Such per- 


sons need to have the Sacred Scriptures 
explained to them more fully, and to be 
taughtin regard to many points of morali- 
ty and cases of conscience, that they ma 
know how to act themselves and tea 
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others. 4 heathen education deadens 
the conscience, and though a person 
who has received it may be renewed 
in heart, he still needs much and care- 
ful instrnetion in order to have his 
conseicnee enlightened and tender. 

In regard to persons of less eduea- 
tion Who «may be chosen for helpers, I 


would propose a three year’s course of 
instruction, having them assembled for | 
six or seven month's study under 


care of a missionary, and then sent to 


their respective fields of labor for active | 
work at preaching the rest of the vear. 
While assembled for study, also they. 
might be sent out on the Sabbath for: 


evangelistic work. TP consider the plan 


jor studying a half of the year prefer. | 
able to having it continue through the | 


entire year, as, though it is) less tivor- 
able to mental discipline, it tends to 
keep the men more in sympathy with 
the people and better develops their 


they are placed. 
large on this topie, and will close with 


‘the single remark, that we doubtless 


shall tind in our work for con- 
ventions, conferences, and all the means 
that have proved of service to the min- 
istry and churches in Christian lands, 
ito educate the native ministers and 
churches of Foochow. 


ANALYSIS OF CHINESE 
| CHARACTERS. 


! ( Concluded, ) 


Niu, An Ox, a cow, and 
asheep. 

It has often been observed that 
Chinese houses beara erent resem- 
blance, in their shape and general ap- 


pearance, to Tents, and trom that 


alone it has been pre- 
sumed that the ancestors of the Chi- 


But Ineed not en- 


seleet some of his helpers for a special | 


character as workers. This) plan also 
eives a good opportunity to drop at nese were a nomadie ‘race living in 
any time a person who proves untitted tents. appears tome that there 
for the work. Twould advocate also, several characters the formation 
that in the course of instruction, More) of which tends te prove that the 
attention be paid to the act of public | Oyinese were orivinally a pastoral 
speaking and public reading, than conte | 
hitherto been done so tar ‘as am ae- = 

quainted with the course pursued. The | 3G Mei. Sweet, good, excellent, 
Chinese are peculiar in‘ having no pub- | elegant, handsome, good looking com- 
lic speaking among them, there-| posed of, 2f A sheep and Ta, 
fore there 3s | oreat (Lit) A big sheep. big sheep 

For the benefit of advanced helpers, cance of beauty, 

T would recommend quarterly or semi- | 

annual conventions, the- missionaries | sclt-dignity, self-respect, that 
meeting with them, giving opportune which is right, good and proper in 
ties for exuuninations on subjects or les- every respect, suitable, righteousness, 
previously assigned, lectures by rom Sheep and niyself, 


the missionaries, and sueh other exer-- (Lith tae 
cises ns would) be adapted to promote ChAT Ps the owner- 


personal piety, and stimulate to greater: ship of sheep being the sign of re- 
zeal and fidelity in’ the work of saving speetability, | 
souls, Perhaps also there may be Yang, False. 

easional need for the missionary to A sheep and A. Jina man. 
man standing beside a sheep. In 


course af instruction for three months, 

and sucha plan may be useful as the |Contradistinction to the former char- 
Work alyances to inerease the efticien- acter, the man is evidently supposed 
cy of ordained pastors: Without some | te be standing beside a sheep which 
Such stimulus they may fail to be nse. 1s net his own and for a dishonest 


faloaini<ters ta the ehnrehes over which | purpose. The idea being that a 
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most likely that a dishonest man 
would covet. 


sheep was the thing which it was’ 


The early progenitors of the race 
having their wealth invested in sheep, 
haveapparently considered that what- 


# K‘inn. A flock of sheep, as few ever trouble or anxiety they might 


as three; a herd; aconcourse, a group, 
a multitude, a company, friends—a 
form of the plural number. From 


Sheep and ZF A chict, a prince, 


superior, wise. A word likely to 
have been formed in the davs when 
the owner of the sheep was also 
chief of lus clan. 

He Muh. To tend cattle, to look 
after flocks .to pasture, a shepherd, a 
cowherd, a paster; to watch over, 
to superintend, a ruler of a district. 

From 46 A cow, and & Ptoha 
blow. 

This word is commonly used to de- 


note the prinees and chief rulers of 


the country, a custom which appears 
to point toa time when the aristoe- 
ney were all owners of sheep and 
‘attile, whieh constituted the wealth 
of the country. 

%2 Yang. To nourish, to rear, to 
bring up, to provide for. 

From 2@ Sheep and @ Shih, to eat. 

From which it may be gathered 
that at the time this character was 
made, the principal article of food 
among the Chinese was Mutton. 

= Yang. [xtensive. 

Krom Sheep and 3x Yung 
Eternal. 

H Yang A rule, a_ pattern, a 
muster; manner, stvle, mode. 3 

From Muh—wood and 3: Yang 
Extensive. 

The original meaning apparently 


Leing a rule or pattern for the man: 


agement of sheep. 

“ Yang. <A worm that gnaws 
men’s hearts, nervous, out of sorts, 
melancholy, chagrined, low spirited, 
indisposed, | 


From 234 Sheep anda Sin, The 
-heart—(A sheep or the heart). 


have to encounter eertainly 
arise from some loss or some evil be- 
falling their sheep. 


yi Tsdang. An asylum for aged_ 


i 
‘people aneient times, a Village 
school, a college, a gymnasium, an 
academy. 

From Sheep and Yen, A 
shelter (Lit—-A. shelter for’sheep). 

Appearing as if when the people 
becaine sufficiently civilized to have 
schools and colleges they made use 
cof acharacter to deseribe them which 
chad been previously invented to des- 
cribe a sheep-fold. | | 
| $B Lan. Strong place of confine- 
“ment; a prison—A place to keep 
kine in, to secure, firm, secure, strong, 
46 A cow and mien to 
eover, (Lit coverings for cows, a 
shed.) | 
| As if the first place of confinement 
and security had been a stockyard, 
‘when atterward a place of contine- 


nent tor men was found necessary, 


ithe word used for stockyard was ap- 


plied to prison. 


Yung. To ramble, 10 rove, to. 


wander, to stray. 


' 


| From sheep and 4 Chih A 


short step. 
TsGang. To examine carefully, 
to enquire tully into, to discourse 
upon; the particulars. 
From sheep and Shi To ad- 
amonish, an ediet, a manifestation, 
Ts“ane. To examine carefully, 
to GIscourse upon, 
From 2f Sheepand Yen words. 
These two last words both seem: to 
denote that a sheep wes considered 
ithe only thing, oratial! events the 
most Hmperiant thini, fer the sub- 
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7B Tstiang. Lo soar, however, to: Wost, and that they either were at 
look back, dignified, severe, stern. hat time or had been not lone previ- 
From 2f: Sheepand 44 Yu, Feath- nisly a pastoral people. I shall now 
ers, Wings. sive afew examples of characters 
"Tsang A ramor ewe.—~Full, combined with J. Jin A man and 
plenty. ‘Neu, A woman which seem, to mark 


From 2f: Sheep and 3f Chuang a. the estiination in which the Chinese 
conch hold and always have held the two 


To. Seeure, safe, stable, fixed, 
2 Arm, qmet, at ease, settled. 
Froin J, Chow, Claws. The hands 
scrateh, to titillate. 
$Spread out over A woman. 
From Sheep and J* Nih 
Can. Rest, peaee, still, quiet, 


A year, settle, to rest, to tranquilize, 
This character is plneed under! From Méen A shed, a cover 

Kang, To oppose, ashield, but it cer-, Ka woman, 

tainly in its present appearance (the) — Both characters seeming to denote 

original form imay have been differ-. that there can only be peace when 

ent) seems to have been formed from woman are kept well under control. 


A cow. Gain. ‘To examine, sease inlaw, 
Cheon, To separate, to distin- to determine sucha ease. A magis- 
enish, an individual article, trate’s beneh. 


From 46 A cow with JV Jin, Prom the last. character and 

woods: representing a werman under a 
cover placed on the wood or table;— 
seeming to point to a notion that if 


airy troubie arises it will certainly be 


nran standing beside it. 
Wy Wuh—A substance. a thing, 
anything material or ditlerent trom 


ones sell, found to have been cansed by a 
From JF A cow and 4g Wuh—A! women. An opinion which was I 

standard, ‘believe ofion expressed by Charles 


Yew. An ancient form of N of Fronec. 
A friend. Cattle in pairs. Formed) Ning; insinuating 


by two cows. | persuasion, skilled im speech—-artiul, 


Mow-—-To snatch, to deprive, ‘specious. 
to take, to pass by or over, 
‘From A cow—and Jy Sze-—seli- faith and a woman, so formed 
ish. eevording to Morrison © because the 
These nine last characters display belfef of women iseasily obtained by 

the importance of catile and sheep: and specions language.” 
in the egemomy. Cheaon, An ancient form of 

‘The characters which [have given aou—beantiful, 

above appear to me to demonstrate | dg women, one placed 
that when the Chinese first learned: epi ? 
lover or superior to the other. 


to write they had still lingering 
among them traditions of certain) 2% Nan, or Nwan. To altercate; 


carly eveuts, that thev still remem-'to wrangle; to bicker, to brawl, to 
ere emlgratl rom quarrel! clamorouslv; to scold. 
bered th eration trom the q Lcelamorously; to seold 


Froin Sin, (abbreviated) Truth, 
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From two # women placed side | were not performed with the ceremo- 
by side or on an equality. | ny of the present day and when 
Cho. A. go-between in making omen the spoil of 
: ; the sword and the bow. 
marriage alliances; to consult about 
uniting two families. Ts‘heu To marry a woman, 
From AJ Choh To pour outand From Ts‘hen, To take and %, A 
a woman, (Lit) To pourouta woman, | Foran, (Lit) To take or scize a 


| woman 

4) Two iorms of the same char- 

and {k. Chi, A branch with 
Too, Envious, jealous, Woman and JL Man. 


The Ist from a woman stand-| Chi. A courtesan, singing girl, 
ing beside Ja hoo, an inner door, | one who is sent out to carn a living 
a rs r “alo 
The 2nd from Z% a woman standing by ee and — 
beside Shih a stone Chi. Ability, cleverness, talent. 
Evidently looking upon jealousy as oa eu! here seems to be that 
entirely a female vice and consider-| talent ina man is com- 
ine that it is quite natural that a mendable, ina woman talent and 
jealous woman shonld take a stone! ¥7te cannot go together. 
and assault her rival, | Mand Shaou, few, with 
Wei. To bend down as with a} woman and man 
heavy burden, ‘To sustain a burden AG Mian. Excellent, capital, per- 
or oflice, to send, to depute a person, | feet, good. | 
to perform seme ollicial duty. hy Chaon, A little child , alarmed, 
From 7 Ho, grain placed on the | agitated. 
top The idea in the first character 
&s Foo, A married woman, a wife, seans to be, the fewer the women 
to submit. | | | the better, in the second the greater 
From tx, A woman and ity Chow, number of minen the more secure it 
dung, filth, te sweep away filth, A 
woman standing beside filth or a) and Chche, strange, 


woman sweeping away filth. with woman and AY man. 


From [fj Trien, A ficld and Jy Lih, E—T’o rely on, to bear against, 
streneth (Lit), The strength of the to incline to one side. The idea 
field. | seoms to be that a good women and 

Character scems to | aman who has so little confidence 
show that the labours of the field re-|1" himself as to be obliged to learn 
quiring the exertion of great strength | another, are both so uncommon 


were performedby the men, we gather | as to be in fact “vara avis. 


from the two former characters that | Ky and fF. 38 Ting, a pavilion, 
what we may eall the more menial with % woman and A man. 

such as | Tang, Handsome. 

apron ing manure and carrying bur-' ‘Tne. Tostop, to stay. 
“ers were performed by women, 2s and 
they -still are among many savage Wei, Evil, awe, 
people. Tho next character seems With % woman and A man. 

to point toa time when Wei. Delicate, elegant. 
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To love. ‘day. If -j meant a young man this 
and Cho, High, emi-| viewof the case might decorrect.. The 
nent with % woman and A man, | original idea however being a son, 
#4 Chtho. Handsome, beautiful. |® child, 4 may be said to represent a 
8 K‘an. The light of the rising! Woman with a child in her arms, and 
sun | | surely there cannot bea more ap- 
and Ch‘caon, High and | Prepriate sign lor good, Though 
bent, with # woman and A oman. may be thus acvonnted for, it is net 
Cheaou. Handsome, beautiful. | te explain why should mean 


4& Cheaou. Aninn or lodging adulterous, unless the 
uinese think that it is Impossible 


» fi lwell ina! 
place tor a stranger, to dwell ina ‘for three women to be together alone 


temporary abode. i Without plotting some villany. 


Kwei, cep Chia. Household, a family, 
with an man. home, dwelling, 


4: Wwae and Wa. A handsome! 4, | a 
vee ae a From @ Mien, To cover and 


temale beaty. | 

4]: Chea. Fine, good, excellent 

Lit) a cover over pigs—-a pig sty. 

and Tan, Single, alone, Morrison says that this character 
a single garment, with Z¢ woman and} was originally written with three 
A man, ‘meu under the cover; this form 

Would be more appropriate. When 
Deautitul, ele- 

Mig Chen or Sher ) ' and why the change was made is not 
jexplained. A people who have adopt- 
Tan—Real, sincere, heavy, 1n-jed as a sign for home a character 
tense. 

This last six pair of characters |Mmean a@ pig siy, must have a very 
seem to bear out the idea that woman ditferent 1den or home from a people 
is looked upon merely as a pretty whose favourite song is Home 

laything while man is considered a /Sweet home.” There are many more 
hela of superior nature. characters — deserving of notice 

I shall conclude with two charac- | = have already take up too much 

space. 
ters which though they are not |"P8e 


Re. 
ticular idea are yet deserving of CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 


notice. 
| HEBREW. 
&j How. Good, to love. | 
From 7 A womanand -f Tsze A | VI Paper.—-Part 11. 
son——a child. BY REV. J. 


Many Chinese teachers think that 


this charaeter and ¥ Chéen—(Threc|__ The aspirate and Kv series in the 


Uebrew alphabet embraces six letter:, 


women together), Private, seifish, 
depraved, ought to be Gimel and iA) 
...|Caph and ISuph. The base of these 
transposed and that 4f must have| letters isin the G and K sounds, 
originally meant adulterous and 3% aspirates, one weak and the 
good, and Morrison asserts that they | other strong, both grew out ot K, 
co use the characters at the present} while Avin grew ont of G, 
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Correct views on these points will|This H at an earlier date oceupied 
much facilitate our comparison with! the whole ground which when the 
Chinese. Language is always multi-! Phocnicians began to write they de- 
plying itself. At first sigms were} vided into two paris, one to be rep- 
tew. Three vowels .\, 1, O were! resented by Ile and the other by 
enough, The early utieranees of | 
maw were simple. Lhe complicated! The Chinese have also in several 
alphabets of existing languages are. dialeets a strony and weak aspirate 
modern, ‘The svilabary, thesyntax, which must be reduced to unity in 
the paradigm beerme in new the same wav. In the nerthern 
willeninm more varied in form. mandarin there is a harsh sibilated 
Sometimes races richly gifted with’ TT and ene which is like the English 
intellect have gone beyond their time tf. But the hisiorv of the languave 
i creative variety, ‘The Greek is shews that they are branches from 
The verb of no nation) one root. 
ean compare with the Greek in flexi- 
bility, in graceful variety, in rich 
development, God gave to the Greek 
people special endowments beeause 
they were to play so distinguished a 
part in originoting science, ari and 
philesophy, We exnnot be surprised 
therefore if the grammatical tree 
planted inthe soil of Hellas erew 
rapidly tothe highest perfection and 
Was revsdy twenty cight centuries 
ago to become the appropriate me- 
dium by which the gentus of Tlomer 


mnicht CApPTress itselt hor the dehght | It wil now lye hew nh tliat H brew 
of mankind. But the Greek and with 
roots meme with: spirat 
other verv early developments were ~ 
are usually represented in Chinese 


exceptional, and as rule the older: 
iby words bevinning with CG It or H. 
i 


We may hewever go further than 
Athis and reter the double Hebrew IT 
‘and the deuble Chinese I] to the kt 
series for their ultimate origin. 
tore doing this in Chinese, it Is neees- 
‘sary first to eliminate. words 
which have recently in northern and 
pwestern China pushed their way into 
the aspirate series and ranged them- 
sebves under the sibilated Inthe 
present investigation we have noth- 
ey to do with the modern pro- 


The primitive language would!) hebreathed, breath, 
have a very simple svstem of letters exkelefion. The name Abel. The 
and svilables, anid natural syntax, Chinese sav and WE tor fo 
Without inversions in respects inhale. 
much hke that of the Chinese. 1] eparated. Als J 
and consonants in the primitive He- | meditated. Compare in Chinese, By 
brew und Chinese sound-svstems INAk separate. au, old sound 
We must, expect each to resign all probably 
Tu and Dirin Hebrew sad Arabic 
the early types and perhaps parents: , | 

of our twotold English th in thin and |, The Latin en is 
this must be reduced to plain T and | Me Swe word with the aspirate lost. 


Gi, he, 


D. The lingual letters Rand L be- Chinese ii is perhaps kfan see. 
come one letter which we maveall, Hai: mountain, Greek with- 
L. So the aspirates He and iheth out the aspirate oros, Sanscrit eiri as 
are nothing but the strong and weak in the names of Indian mountains 


such as Dhawalagivi, uileherry &e. 


expression ofone mere ancient Il. 
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The Mongol is agola, the Chinese $8 
Noak mountain. 

6. Whasa did, Whanan Chi- 
nese WE cover Kav. The Hebrew has 


also Hhavhau, Hharhavh covered, | 


protected. 

Hhanas, loved Hhanat, bound, 

Hhesur. rope, cable, Hhanax, embrac- 
ed, Hhavar bound, united, 
dbound, cl sed, obliged. In Chinese 
compare Gar, combine, unite, 
Ihr agree, Nav, take hold of, carry 
under the arm, cherish, protect. 
Hhap one, Enhav one. 
is the Greek heis ove and the Chi- 
nese Kv, alone, solitary Ko a 
numerative for nouns. 

11. Ufhapan, rejoiced. Latin 


English glad. The Chinese 


Sg. rejoice, and Karr leek. 

12. desist, cease. «The 
Latin eesso, and Chinese Gir, er- 
haust, expend to the last, Wir to tee, 
bind, consemmate, finish. | 

13. Hhasan, was wanting, detici- 
ent. Latin careo. Chinese 
deficient, broken, wanting. In the 
word RY Karr, gute of the palace, the 
eateway is viewed as a vacancy. 
Compare also wanting, loss, 
broken. 

14. Hhavan, breathed, lived, ai- 
nounced, “ts or Kox tell, an- 
nounce. 

15. outside, desert country, 
ty Near outside. ‘The Mongol is 
cadahu, gadan, gadatai, fo go out, 


ovt, on the outside. 

16, ILthvsn, hastene?, Ienglish 
hasten. quick, lively: The 
Hebrew has also hastily. 

1%. Hhazax, wus strong, made 
jirm, bound tightly lie, make 
jirm, strong. | 

18, Hhara sinned, nrissedthe mark 


in shooting, Nerv, sin, guilt, 


This: 
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perhaps itis j§ Ka, pass by, miss, 


fault, uniess P is the lost tinal of this 
word, for which reasons have been 
given above, | 

19. Hharsas. dig as brass trom 
mountains Dent 8.9 fj Grr. 

20, Hhardiving Gar, living. 

was wise, At Gax 
learn, dinitate. 

22. was dark, 


‘black, dark. 


23. loosened, opened, 
perforated, Tn Chinese we tind # 
Grr dig, in the sonant series of letters 
and open; begin in the surd 
series, Which may have lost a final 

T. The Hebrew also has Uharars 
cut, dug, sharpened. Compare the 
Chinese Kur and the Hebrew 
ITharasn engraved, fabricated, plough- 

24. Uharars, extracted, libcrated, 
was cheerful and active. Arabic hall 
solution, relax, §R Ka loosen, expluin, 
kt go. Old Chinese etymology de- 
rives this character from a huife JJ, 
cutting a cow's horn If this 
is correct the left hand portion of 
the character Kox, dorm with K final 
is not phonetic but ideographic. 
We are therefore at liberty to consid- 
er whether a final ‘T has not been 
lost drem the sound of the whole 
character. If so the identity with 
the Hebrew root becomes very prub- 
able. 

25. Uhanar, divided Hherex a 
part, and perhaps stiil 
more anciently Kak, @ portion, a 
ptece of, Kak fi Kax separate. 

26. Hham, warm, Ihaman de- 
sired, liked Niuhmap sweet ff Kam 
sweet, us applied to the mind willing, 
The Sugar cane is ‘ff jh! Kam Tox. 
Hebrew Hhamat.zas mild, Arabic 
halim mild, gentle. Here the Lis 


inserted. This is better than to say 
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with Gesenius that L and M are 
transposed. The transposition of 
letters isa rare phenomenon, and 
should be sparingly resorted to by 
etymolougists. | 

27. Wharsau divided, Hhatsats 
divided, Wharstr a hedye, that which 
divides, Wharsan engraved, Kar 
to cut, divide. 

28. Hhaxan, engraved, dug out, 
Whakak delineated, inscribed, decreed, 
K‘rx, engrave. 

29. Hhaxar investigated, 
examine, K‘ax injlict torture as a 
mode of investigating guilt. 

($0. Uharam, closed, prohibited. 
The R has been inserted. The Chinese 
word is #8 Kim prohibit restrain. The 
English is em in the sense of restrain- 
jing within a boundary or a process 
in sewing which surrounds a gar- 
ment or piece ofcloth with a border. 

$1. Hhaaae dance, celebrate a 
feast, be giddy, feast, Hhaca 
fear, tremor, Gax dance, hasten 
G ax, to fear, Hax fear, 
fear. Asthe Hebrew has Hhaxan 
tocut, hew, so the Chinese has §% Kax 
to cut, which I place here because 
the phonetic is the same as in the 
four preceeding characters. The 
Chinese phonetic is always a sate 
guide to the final. 

31. Hhoanh, jish hook, thorn, ring, 
hook, English hook, Chinese 
Kok, hook. Substantive or verb. 

Closer investigation would extend 
this list, but as it is, it embraces 
nearly one fifth of the words in this 
Lexiun commencing with Heth. I 
have only selected those which éx- 
hibited the most obvious resem- 
blances. Authors such as Gesenius 


deavoured throughout to restrict the 

‘examples to those in which two rad- 
ical letters agree, and that in their 
ancient forms as far as they are as- 
certainable. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN CHINA. 


BY BOUMERANG,. 


The foreigner has become a tactor 
in Chinese politics. Originally it was 
not so. ‘In the old days of the thir- 
teen hongs, Imperial policy pursued 
its traditional course with contempt- 
uous disregard of what might be 
thought or said by the handful of 
merchants plodding away in the 
counting rooms of the factorics. 
That day has passedaway. The for- 
eigner is here in force. He is here 
with his Colonies, his Concessions, 
his Municipal Council, his Courts 
of Justice, his Newspapers, his Relig- 
ions, his Science, his To 
shake him off is impossible. In all 
future mandarin caiculations that 
exceed a strictly local application, 
his presence must be taken into the 
aecount. In the enactment of new 
laws, in the iixing of the tariff and 
revenue regulations, and,in some in- 
stances even, in the appointment of 
Governors 2nd Viceroys, the weighty 
question inust first be pondered, 
low will the proposed change effect 
relations with Foreigners. 

This new influence is becoming 
more pronounced every day. The 
Foreigner cannot help it even ii he 
would, nor do we think it desirable 
that he should restrict the growth of 
his influence. On the contrary the 
best interests alike of foreigners and 
Chinese demand that by all peaceful 
means he should increase it. It is 
this particular point we now wish 


are agreed in thininkg that Hebrew 
and the Indo European languages are | 
allied. Yet some of their identitica-| 
tionsare based on much looser evid- | 
ence than those ofthis list. Thave cn-! 


to press. 
That the Foreigner has brought 
some evils in his train cannot be de- 


nied. Tho brawls of his drunken 
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Seamen are a disgrace to his civil-! 


ation. “Irreparable and continuons 
injury,” as Wen Siang expressed it, 


in his conference with Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, has been inflicted upon the 
whole empire by the foreign impor- 
tation of opium. A hardening infiu- 
ence adverse to Christianity has too 
often issued from his commercial 
centres, But while attaching full 
weight to all these, there is also an 
inventory of beneiits, which must not 
be overlooked. But for him the re- 
bellion would have succeeded and the 
whole empire would have been in an- 
archy. .‘Time and again has the tide 
of fire and slanghter been beaten back 
by foreign resistence. When the 
Tai Ping tiger was finally throttled, 


‘it was done by foreign hands. China 


— 


owes 2 debt of something else besides: 


hatred to the men of the West who 
have come to reside in her midst. 
Dhat these men have been promoting 
their own interests may impair the 
claim for gratitude, but it does not a 
whit lessen the magnitude of benefits 
eonfered upon the empire.—The 
foreigner has taught her how to col- 
lect and enhance the magnitude of 
her revenue,—has exterminated her 
pirates,—has made the coasting 
trade by herown junks comparative- 
ly safe,—has provided her with im- 
proved means of defence,—-has taught 
her to build ships,—has imparted 
new and valuable information upon 
subjects vital to her verv existence,— 
and bv his swift steamers and ready 
means of transmitting imiormation 
to distant ports, has poured cargo 
upon cargo of rice into portions of 
her territory devastated by floods, 
filling hundreds of thousands of 
hunerv mouths before lank destitu- 
tion had time to begin its terrible 
work of famine and death. | 
The empire may refuse toadmit it, 
but she needs the foreigner here never- 
theless, As for ourselves we look 
upon it, as one of the merciful dis- 


pensations of Providence that has 


‘her strength. 


placed the Foreigner by her side to 
offer a: chance of eseape from the 
dire consequences of a too rapidly 
aceellerated disintegration. The em- 
pire is rotten from centre to circum- 
ference. Bribery and corruption and 
extortion fill the land, every step of 
the ascent from the beggars hovel to 
the dragon throne. Insurrectionary 
viras poisons the entire social system. 
Malversation in office in the charac- 
teristic of every Yamun. Rebellions 
of unparalled magnitude, carried on 
with ferocious cruelty have wasted 
. The devastated plains 
and depopulated cities of the north- 
ern provinces evince the malignity of 
the evilthere. The multitude ofjudi- 
cial executions considered necessary 
to prevent an outbreak, attest how 
deeply to the bones and marrow the 
poison has penetrated in the south. 


Commissioner Yeh it was said de- | 


capitated no less than a hundred 
thousand. The present are consider- 
ed peaceful times, and yet General 
Pang in bringing up the arrears of 
an ordinary constabulary in a single 
department of the Canton prevince 
has within the last two years exeen- 
ted abont two thousand persons and 
burned the whole or a part ot some 
forty towns and villages. In what- 
soever quarter, the outlook presents 
the same huriling elements of an im- 
pending crash. The (fai Pings have 
indeed disappeared Just as a wave 
falls back to its place_in the sea, 
while the foree that raised it is still 
there working to up-heave a still 
higher one bevond. That a change 
must come before the advent of many 
generations cannot be doubted. The 
only question is whether it will come 
in the form of a violent. disruption 
reducing society to a primitive chaos 
betore a revonstruction can be made, 
or by the peaceful and gentle trans- 
fusion of a purer morality, a broader 
statesmanship, and a more discerning 
patriotism. It is the presence here 
of Foreigners that presents the only 
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others, we should continue to iterate 


eigner is, are tobe found the conser-' ideas of what enters to a Wise 2overn- 
vative influences of law and order mental administration,— of what con- 


the consequent security of life and 
property—and the firm administra- 
tion of even handed justice.—The 
hope of China lies not in the regene- 
ration of her officials, for that is im- 
vossible :—not. in the resuscitation of 
ier ancient virtue, for that is dead 
beyond reeovery:—bnt in the vigorous 
support to her palsied energies of 
more enlightened and successful na- 
tions. The Foreigner understands the 
process of gradual reconstruction. 
Witness the changes that have taken 
place in India. Other nations are 
profiting to-dav immensely by their 


connection with him. Witness Siam. : 


Burmah, Borneo, Assam, and Japan. 
He brings with him. in his power, his 
determination, his skill in organizing 
and reconstructing, his cosmopolitan 
experience and the amplitude of his 
intellectual and material resources, 
the very things which China necds 


to enable her to pass through the} 


coming change with the least possi- 
ble violence, and yet without forfeit- 
ing her own autonomy and self re- 
pect. | 


tributes to elevate the standard of 
Morals and the attendant Tranquility 
ot the State. Weshould avow onrcon- 
fidence in Christianity, and should 
express kindly, but boldly our sense 
of the enormous folly and destruc- 
tiveness of }ieathenism. We should 
lend on all occasions 2 generous sup- 
port to those engaged in the work of 
enlightenment and elevation. There 
is a duty here inenmbent not merely 
upon the missionary and his support- 
ers at home—bnt upon Merchants, 


upon Consuls, upon Diplomatists. It is 


| truethe sphere of a diplomatist is not 


that of a moralist, but he owes some- 
thing to society besides the mere ex- 
ercise of official functions. Every man 
owes something to his neighbor less 
favored than himself,—the rich owe 
something to the poor,—the capitalist 
to the Jaborer,—-the learned tothe un- 
learned,—ihe wise tothe foolish,—the 
strong tothe weak. And Christian 
nations owe something to heathen 
nations, besides the liquidation of 
balances of exchange. Especially is 
it incumbent npon them to prove by 


Under these cirenmstanees the at-, their conduct that they are capable 


titnde we should assume demands 
earnest consideration. The various 
disenssions on this subject chrvsta- 
lise around two diverse lines of policy. | 
We have seen more or less of the 
working of them both and may choose 
for ourselves, 


One way proceeds upon the princi-' 
ple of being true to the Christianity | 
and Civilization that have made Us | 
what we are. This we are to do, 


of being moved by higher impulses 
than those which expend their force 
merely in making a shilling double 
itself: that they cherish ideas and 
principles far above pounds and 
penee; that in their intercourse with 
other states they are capable of enter- 
ing into areal sympathy in what- 
ever concerns their social and moral 
well—heing;—and that in distant 
lands, as mneh as at home, thev 


not indeed by force or gunboat sna-; know how to be loval to whatever 
sion, craming our ideas down unwill-| 1s trne and elevating and noble. 
ing throats, nor yet by dinning in un-, Commerel:tl enterprise however sue- 
ccasonable times and whys into re-/cesstul Is not o1 itself sulticient to 
uctant ears, but by persistently bear- | compel that respect we prize most 
ing testimony with patience and po- | highly. This is aceorded even by 
liteness to their superior worth. In| heathen nations only on the diseern- 
the same way that in our own lands; ment of the better qualities of man- 
we seck to impress onr views npon ! hood. We believe the opinion will 
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side nations is graduated in exact 


charge of an utter mercenariness so 


some slight pecuniary damage their 


ter pt. A man who would studious- 
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not be challenged that whatever of 
real respect is felt by China for out- 


proportion to the degree we have 
exalted before them these traits of 
character which are the successful 
product of a Christian Civilization. 
And it is this fidelity to principles 
and ideas honoring them above the 
achievements of mere tratlic that en- 
ables the Foreigner to repel the 


often brought against him. 

In giving efficiency to those high- 
er considerations, it is not implied 
there must be a forcible interference 
in the domestic administration of the 
Empire; but it is essential and right 
that we should boldly avow them 
and manfully advocate them. Cer- 
tainly it is required of us that we 
turn our backs upon the religion and 
culture of our native lands upon no 
considerations whatever—least of all 
from those drawn from theirunpopu- 
larity with the heathen and from 


advocacy might be suppused to inflict 
upon our pockets. A man professing 
to be a Christian who should, when 
in the presence of a Buddhist, seek 
to conceal his faith lest it should 
render his companionship less accept- 
able would be regarded by Christian 
and Buddhist alike with merited con- 


ly disparage his own well known 
convictions on any ofthe subjects of 
the day in order to win a believer of 
opposite views to become a. purchas- 
er at his warehouse would be set. 
dewn as the basest of mankind. 
What is contemptible in indivi- 
duals is none the less so in nations, 
especially when these nations have 
hitherto been distinguished for an 
ability to rise above the exclusive- 
ness of mercenary considerations in 
their diplomatic dealings. 

In recent years (omiting the last 
four or five) the policy of foreign | 
nations in China has been in accord- | 


ance with these high conceptions. 


While looking after their commercial. 


interests as thev were right in doing, 
they were not oblivious of the claim. 
Wisdom has to be justified of her 
children. The incorporation of a 
clause in the treaties guaranteeing 
the toleration of Christianity is an 
act ot homage and fidelity to one of 
the most precious heritages of mod- 
ern enlightment,—the right of free 
thought and tree speech. It yields 
no immediate percentage in pounds 
sterling;. but it #*on that account 
the most disinterested, as it is the 
most generous and noble, thing that 
nations ever did in the East. While 


vindieating their own alleg’ance to 


principle, they have conferred, though 
not yet apprehended by those whom 
it most concerns, an invaluable boon 
to China. In establishing the single 
right of free: inquiry and free dis- 
cussion they have effected more to- 
ward the advent of modern progress 
than is ordinarily accomplished by 
an entire generation. In one sen- 
tence they conveyed to China the 
wisdom gained by forty generations 
of experience in the west. They 
caused to be proclaimed as a law of 
the Empire the fundamental princi- 
ple without which there can be no 
progress in Religion, in Science, in 
Philosophy, or in Statesmanship. 
Many other illustrations might be 
cited of the good beginnings made 
under the energetic assertiveness of 
western ideas in days gone by; pass- 
ing by minor examples we must fix 
attention on the mixed comnnaissions 
of Shanghai, for example. Tig Chi 
nese were constrained to accept them 
not by fear of physical force but 
through that very indomitable and 
persevering advocacy of their supe- 
riority they received trom lorcigners. 
Joint commissions of this nature 
while accomplishing an immediate 
good contain undeveloped capabili- 
ties of future reriovation. They fur- 
nish a safe and quiet mode of inoculat- 
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ing the enervated judiciary of China 


with certain healthy features of west- 
ern jurisprudence. - [t is like plant- 
ing a young and vigorous sapling 
alongside of an old and withering 
tree to yield its grateful shade when 
the other shall have fallen to the 
earth. They promise an easy transi- 
tion for the Chinese officials them- 
selves from an effete and corrupt 
system ready to vanish away to one 
fresh and sound and wiuch if they 
would have the docility to follow 
their leading would guide them into 
a stable tranquility and augment 
immensely the security of their own 
position. | 
Therefore considerations not only 
of self interest but of common pli- 
lanthropy should constrain the For- 
eigner to press the Chinese Rulers 
to recognise and act upon principles 
found indispensable in promoting a 
common brotherhood of humanity 
and a common elevation of mankind. 
Above alla faithfulness in our steward- 
ship of these ideas and maxims and 
truths which Christianity has tanght 
us will, aswe believe, bring upon our 


international relations the blessing 


of Him who has taught us to impart 
what we have received and who re- 
pudiates the claim of any man to live 
exclusively for himself. 

But we are now to review a very 


tional relations is an impulse to get 
arevenue from trade no matter at 
what sacrifice of Christianity nor of 
what humiliation ofall that Western 
Art, and Science, and Thouglit deem 
worthy of extension. Their own 
wriften correspondence made public 
in the, Blue Books furnish the 
evidence. 


CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 
No, 7: Part 2nd. 


BY SINENSIS, 


4. K‘hwan-lun is however not the 
specific proper name of a range of moun- 
tains situated in one fixed loeality: 
“The Khwian-lun mountain is three-fold 
(three peaks), and tl.e sacrificial mounds 
(for sacrificing to these peaks) are also 
three, hence the name, which also sig- 
nifies a circle”? Hanghe. The two 
characters without a radical signify a 
circle; with the radical “water” they 
signify Chaos, which is the circular 
T'ae-keih or ovum mundi; and with the 
radical ‘*mountain” they signify a cir- 


cular mountain, ora circle of moun- 


tains. Hence any very high mountain 


is supposed to be a copy of this sacred 


mountain and is ecalleda K‘hwin-lun; 
e. er. “The expression ‘within the (four) 
seas’ (used with regard to Shang- 


i= | i ery | te’s earthly palace; see above,) clearly 
different policy from the one just: 


commended. We are to look upon, 
certain envoys of Christian nations. 
standing abashed in the presence of! 
heathenism. We are to behold them. 


implies that beyond these (i. e. beyond 
the Empire) there are other K‘hwan- 
lun (mountains). Chang-kéoh crossed 
the western Seato the Ta-tsin (Judea ac- 
cording to Mathew Rieci) and Woo- 


exhibiting a readiness to repudiate | tsze countries, and found another west- 


themselves the trouble of having to 
say a word in his defence. We are 
to hear unmanly complaints. that the 


revenue may suffer ifthe home Gov- 
ernments do not discourage inland: 
missionary residence. We are. to 
the eoutession they furnish 


themselves, that the very highest: 


ern sea, having a smaller Khwin-hn on 
its coast, 80,000 feet in height. In the 
time of Yung-ping, Tow-koo went to a 
Khwin-lun inthe neighbourhood of Tun- 
wang &e. Also, the whole region is so 


ealled; ‘IXthwin-lun supplies furs’ (see 


Shoo-king).  _K‘hwan-lun is beyond the 
limits of the Empire, and is situated in 
a wilderness of shifting sand.” Avang-he. 
Hindoos deem every holy moun- 


impulse whose legitimacy they will) tain a copy ot Meru (their local Ararat, 
admit in the prosecution of interna-| situated at the head of the Ganges): 
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and accordingly they have many hills 
which are equally designated by this 
title. Every hill theretore which is 
thus designated, is really a local tran- 
script of the Armenian mountain: and 
as the theology of the whole gentile 
world is fundamentally the same; each 
sacred peak, wherever situated, must 
obviously be viewed in the same light, 
&e. Thus Parnassus, and Olympus. 
and the Singalese peak of Adam, and 
the Mauritanian Atlas, and the British 
Snowdon and Cader-Idris, not to men- 
tion almost innumerable other hills, are 
all equally imitative transcripts of what 
the Hindoos calls. Meru, but what is 
reall y the Paradisiacal mountain of the 
Ark.” Fab. Vol. IIT, 201. Hence the 


-mnythological K‘hwin-lun, as it repre- 


sents the Great Father Heaven orShang- 
te, K — with his ériplication (three 
peaks), is the ancestor of all other moun- 
tains; “The very artery (origin) of 
the mountains ofthe world (China) 
is the K‘hwin-lun, and where these 
mountains arise, there also is the foun- 
tain of the water (of China). K‘hwin-lun 
is a far distant origin of waters, but it 
is only the River (Yellow River) which 
has its source there, &c. Hence of all 
the sources of the waters of the world 
(China), that of the (Yellow) River is 
the chief. The ancients in sacrificing 
to the waters worshipped the (Yellow) 
River first, and the seas zezt, to show 
respect to origin.” Sing-le &c., Ch. 
XXVIII, p. 27. See also Shoo-king. Ch. 
Il. p. 21. and Med’s Shoo-king p. 107. 
“Every mountain is thus made a sym- 
bol of the great father viewed as the gods 


of generation: and it is not more his. 


resting place, than his express and visible 
emblem. .... We now perceive the rea- 
son why Atlas was fabled to have been 


metamorphosed into a mountain which 
bears hisname; why that mountain was 


at once the temple, the god, and the image, 
ot the Libyans, &c. As every mountain 
and every phallus represented the chief 
deity; so every mountain was deemed 
the phallus of the world, and every 
hallus or cona was an image of the 
oly mountain.” Fab. Vol. LI. 202-3. 
K‘hwan-lun, we are told “has three 
euks; one is just under the Polur Star 
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Shang-te) and is called Lang-furg-téen” — 


&e. Aung-he. This isthe centre peak. 
“The Hindoos describe their holy moun- 
tain Meru as terminating in three peaks 
&e. The central peak Cailasa, is the 
peculiar abode ot Siva (the Hindoo 
Shang-te or Heaven); while the two 
others are occupied by Brahma and 
Vishnu (the triplication of Brahm ). 
This Tricutadri or mountain with three 
summits, 1s declared to be the lord of 


mountains, or the prototype of all other 


similar mountains: and of course every 


imitative Tricoryphean hill, for there 


are said to be many such, is considered 
as tferior tou.” Ibid. p. 305. In fact, 
in the account given of the Chinese 
K‘hwin-lun we have, almost word for 
word, the description of the Hindoo 
mount Meru which is unmistakably 
the Paradisiacal mount Ararat. The 
Pauranics state, that “the Earth is a 
flat surface, surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean (the 4 seas of China), and 
swelling into an immense convexity in 
the centre,” which the Chinese ex- 


press by stating that itis “depressed 


at the four quaters.” This convexity 
is Mount Meru, and upon it is placed 
“the circle of the world” ora ring of 
mountains called ‘ Tla-Vratta” or the 
circle of Ila; justas the Chinese place 
upon their mound, K‘hwin-lun or the 
circle of the world. 'The Hindoos also 


make this locality the abode of their hero- 


gods,and the circleis said tobe of “four 
different colours towards the cardinal 
points.” corresponding to the “cloudy 
air of five colours” ofthe Chinese. Meru 
also, like K‘thwin-lun is described as 
country situated in the North west” 
us being “the centre of the East” 
and from Meru and Kwian-lun flow the 
sacred rivers of India and China the tran- 
scripts of the Euphrates at the source 
of which stood the mount of Eden or 
Ararat. Indeed the Puranas state that 
the Hwang-ho is the . same as their Sé/a- 
Ganga. Lastly, in their wild geography 
the Chinese resemble the Hindoos, for 
both place their sacred circle at the North 
Pole. The appearance of K‘hwan-lun on 
which the Great Father Shang-te and his 


family are preserved, as thewaters abat- 


‘the Heavenly palace of or ed, issiguificaut, vizi— 
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an Ark or lunar crescent, the centre 
peak or Shang-te himself, being the 
mast. * So also, “The mast of the 
ship Argha, and every sacred pyramid, 
are declared to be symbols of Siva and 
copies of Mount Meru.” Fab. Vol. 1 
Chap. 11. 330. and Vol. IIT. p. 203 note. 
The Hindoos also represented the Earth 
“by the flower of the Lotus, with its 
central petal (the mast of mountain of 
Meru), floating like a vast ship, on the 
bosem of the great abyss.” Jhid. From 
this celestial temple or imaginary circle 
of mountains arose the artificial circular 
temples, whether open, e. gr. Stone- 
henge &c., or finished with a dome e. gr. 
Pagodas &c. The triple storeyed 
temple of Ileaven or Shang-te, at Pe- 
king, belongs to the latter class. It is 
a focal K‘hwin-lun or Ararat, being 
both the temple of the god and also his 
symbol as the Yang or male principle; 
and being covered in, the interior re- 
presents the mundane ring taternally, 
and the cavern on the mountain, i. e. the 
Ark. It is built on a mound which 


represents the convexity in the centre 
of the Earth as the waters subside, 
upon which both Meru and K‘hwin- 
lun stand. See Fab. Vol. II. p. 285. 
Lastly, as the Hindoo Ilavratta or 
circle of Ila (Meru), is said to be “prop. 
ped by tour enormous buttresses of 
gold, silver, copper, and irons;” so we 
are told that K‘hwan-lun is supported 
by “four pillars,” (see Classic of Seas 
and Mountains. Sec. II. p. 22) ; and that 
“K‘hwan-lun has copper (or brass) 
pillars, the tops of which enter Heaven, 
and are therefore called the pillars of 
Heaven. In circuit they are 2000 le, 
and they are round as if carved.” did. 
Sec. XI, p. 4. 


* Graves 


of tliis shape are fre uently sen 


THE MISSIONARY’S FAITH AND 
PATIENCE. 


BY REV. ROBERT NELSON? 


“Fear not to cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Sure at last | 
In joy to find it after many days. 


The work be thine, the fruit thy childrens’ _ 


part. 

Choose to dclieve, not see.” | 
| KEBLE, 

The great model Foreign missionary 
was not Peter nor Paul nor James nor 
John, —but Christ Himself,;—who left 
His Father’s house to come toa far 
and foreign region to bring the Gospel 


of salvation to the lost and perishing. . 


He set us an example that we should 
follow His steps. What does that ex- 
ample teach us of the rule of a mission- 
ary’s work ? 

Having finished His personal work 
though suffering,—a work exhibiting 
at every step, marks of His humanity 
as well asof His Divinity, He sent 
forth others to carry out His will, say- 
ing, ‘as My Father hath sent me, 
even so, send I you,” ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,”—and “Lo, Iam with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


The prominent features of this ex- 


ample set us by our Lord, show that 


the rule ot good measure for our work 
is not success, not numbers, not con- 
verts. not results,—but faithful, patient 
obedience.— 
There were great promises to Christ. 
as the Redeemer of the world,—as for 
example, ‘*‘ Ask of me, and I will give 
Thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the utmost parts of the earth for- 
thy possession.”—But these promises 
it did not please the Father, in the 
economy of His grace, to fulfil to His 
Son, during His sojourn upon earth. 
There are promises also to those whom 
Christ has sent, and still sends, that 
‘‘in due season they shall reap, if they 
faint not,” and that * their labour shall 
not be in vain in the Lord.” But the 
fulfilment of these promises, the labours 
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er himself may not see here in this 
world. 

The Missionary’s rule of action is to 
be a ‘follower of those who through 
fatth and patience inherit the promises.” 


And it will be profitable to us, as la- 


bourers in the Lord’s great harvest field, 
to consider our work in this light—as 
a work of faith,—not to be tried or 
measured in our own minds by visible 
results. Whether converts may be 
counted by tens, hundreds, or hundreds 
of thousands, is not our affair. All the 
missionaries in Christendom could not 
make ove. if they should combine upon 
the wisest possible plan, and wll it 
in the best possible way. ‘* Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord.” But we are com- 
manded to go and preach the Gospel; 
that is our concern; and in that our 
Lord having promised to be with us, 
He will, without doubt, take care of His 
part. 
While the heathen cannot ‘believe 
in Him of whom they have not heard,” 
and there must therefore be sent unto 
them preachers to preach Christ in their 
hearing, we must not forget that our 
preaching, at the best, is but the in- 
strumentality which Christ has been 
leased to appoint and make use of, 
aving in itself no inherent power or 
virtue to save sinful men. The Gospel 
yreached to them is, no doubt, as it 
has been declared to be the power and 
wisdom of God unto their salvation, 
but when this great result is to be at- 
tained, it rests not with us to deter- 
mine. And herein is the demand upon 
our faith. We must exercise faith in 
our great Leader who has chosen us to 
be His soldiers,—faith in His capacity 
to plan, and carry out the great cam- 
paign for the recovery of this lost world 
from the enemies of God and men,— 
such faith, that we are assured, all we 


have todo with the work is to obey 
‘our Master’s orders,—to go or stay, 


when or where directed,—to occupy 
the post assigned, whether to human 
eye it seem high or low, important or 
unimportant, relying wholly on Christ’s 
assurance, ‘I am-with you always.” 
The special trust may be up- 


| 


marked by success ina worldly sense,— 
as witness the case of Ilenry Martyn. 
than whoma greater missionary has 
not arisen in these modern times. THe 


laboured well and faithtully some eight — 


years, for the heathen, with scarecly a 
vestige of visible success in his day, 
yet his dilligent labours, and his eleva- 
ted character and Christian example, 
and faithfulness unto death in the 
devotion of his gifts and attaimments to 
his Master’s service among the heathen, 


form one of the most useful chapters in 


all missionary history, and by them “he 
being dead yet speaketh.”—Or it may 
seem, (as has been the case with.many 
2 good soldier,) that he is but stand- 
ing still, while others are winning the 
laurels, or gaining the glory ofsuccess, 
—It gives courage and strength, at such 
a time, to a faint and failing heart, to 
look up with faith to Him who orders 
all our ways, and learn the beautiful and 
instructive lesson,—** they also serve, 
who only stand and wait.” 

The history of the work of Missions 
from the Apostle’s days to the present, 
teaches us though its whole course, 
this same lesson, that our work must 
be awork of faith, the success of which, 
it must be lett.to God to determine. 
Viewed only as to its visible results, 


we see the planting and watering of 


churches by the hand of apostles offset 
by the removal of candlesticks trom 
their places,—and discouragements and 
dark ages sadly mixed in with revivals 
and reformations. 
“The Church, the sacraments, the faith, 
Their up-hill journey take, 
“ Lose here, what there they gain and when 
We lean upon them, break,” 


Yet we believe Christ is with Mis 
always. 

Visible results past or present, are 
by no means in all respects cheering. 
Why has not the world been Christian- 
ized long ago? Why, after so many 
centuries of Gospel light is the world. 
still so largely heathen? Why is the 
Christian church in its best estate, and 
in the best Christian countries so amaz- 
ingly careless about these perishing 
initlons who sitin darkness? Why 
do numbers of those trained in Chris 
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tian homes, on coming to heathen lands, 
so readily throw off the restraints of 
their Christian rearing, and rush into 
the arms of heathenism? These are 


|Christ, itis not in these, nor in the 
publication of books the most scientific, 
nor the adoption of costume and man- 
ner of lite, the most thoroughly adapt- 


all questions more easily asked than | 


cheeringly answered. But the most: 


cheering answer is the answer of faith; 
results belong to God.— Whether Christ 
will come into this world in person | 
again, and supersede this gospel dis- | 
pensation, as madequate, establishing | 
a new one, as He set aside the Jewish 
at His first coming, Iam sure no one 
is commissioned to say, and I am 
equally sure it is not ows to settle. 
We are undoubtedly under the gospel 
dispensation, and our work must be, 
attested and justified on gospel prinet- | 
ples.—This is most likely to be the! 
only dispensation of probation and- 
Jabour, which any of us will ever know, 
and in this to “approve ourselves unto 
God, as workmen that need not to be 
ashamed,” we need only to work in 
faith, which not resting in present re- 
sults. is ever “looking unto Jesus.” 
Whether in a thousand years from this 
time, those who follow us may not 
have as much reason as we have to be 
discouraged in view of the results of 
their Jabours, no one can undertake to 
say. If we should judge from the 
vast, it would seem not improbable. 
But leaving all this to the great Captain 
of our salvation, with whom “ one day 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
vears as one day,” we can fully trust 
His wisdom. power and _faithfulnes, 
and work with free spirit, and conti- 
dence, and assured hope, that “in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
Assured that we are the soldiers and 
servants of the Divine Leader, engaged 
under Ilis direction, in the execution 
of His plan of salvation for our fellow- 
men, we shall feal the call upon us for 
all the zeal and all the love of our 
nature, and for all the powers and at- 
tainments of mind we ean bring to 
bear, but with the consciousness that 
these must all be applied by Divine 
race to produce the desired result. 
e shall work with the full conviction 
that while we bring our best learning, 
and our best efforts, and our best man- 
yers—us we ought—to wiv souls to. 


ed, that the power of saving souls is 
found. We = shall easily apprehend 
that if the planting of Paul (the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles) and if the 
watering of Apollos (an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures)—it the 
genuine seed of the gospel was nothing 
towards the salvation of the Corinthians 


unless God gave the increase, much 


less, if possible, will the cleverest pro- 
ductions for the advancement of science 
and learning among the Chinese and the 
best arranged plan for getting down to 
their level have virtue to convert their 
souls. We shall appreciate the weakness 
of human wisdom for a work to which 
Divine power is indispensable, remem 
bering the words of our Lord. ‘*With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” Thus 
working in faith, we shall work with 
good courage, because, drawing ever 
from the only and all sufficient source of 
strength, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
~atience also will always be largely 
needed by a missionary who would 
finish the work that is given him to do. 
For the work to be perfomed is ours, 
though the strength is all God’s own. 
And He is pleased to connect this re- 
sult with our labour. So that we must 
labor as persistently as if the result 
were dependent solely on us. In this 
work the discouragements are not 
few nor easily overcome. They dit- 
fer with different persons and tem- 
peraments and stages of our sojourn 
in the field, and in some form, will 
continuously, make us feel our need of 
patience in running the race set before 
us, and that through such “patience” 
only shall we attain the “experience” 
which shall produce in us the “hope 
that maketh not ashamed.” These dis- 
couragements or trials of our faith, 
arise first and in no small measure from 
the difficulties in character and quantity 
of this strange and cumbrus language, 
spoken in such varied dialkcts and 
written in such complex form. To 
learn it soas with some certainty of 
correctness to communicate the truths 
ofthe lapguage iy it, makes heavy 
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draught upon the patience of all of us 
who are not gifted far above the aver- 
age with a taste and talent for lan- 
guage, which is the happy and most 
valuable possession of a favored few. 

- Again there is often much in the 
ersonal conditions and habits (spite 
of the boasted civilization of 4000 


years) of the people among whom we 


live, to whom we must continually be 
in near proximity which is disgusting 
in the extreme, and very trying to the 
flesh,—and has a strong tendency 
(shameful though the confession. may 
seem,) to lessen interest in such people, 
and dampen ardour in the efforts to 
henetit their souls. This contact with 
the filthiness and impurity of heathen- 
ism in the persons, habits, words and 
deeds of those under its careful influ- 
ence, is too much tor the English lan- 
euage to express, but assuredly it inakes 


calls upon the patience of Christian | 


men and Christian women very ex- 
hausting even toa large supply. And 
we need continually to renew our 
wasted stock at the fountain of all good, 


and to remember the rock from whence 


we were hewn, aud the hole of the pit 


trom which we were digged,—to recall 
the fact that “by the grace of God 
we are what we are,” and that God 
alone maketh us to differ from the filthy 
heathen,—and above all, that He who 
has washed us, is able and willing to 
make them clean, and has especially 
sent us to tell them this very thing. — 


Or our patience is tried by those who 
have sought admission to the Chureh 
under some false pretext, especially for 
some kind of monied advantage,—the 
poor because, as we are seen to take 
care of the needy,—they would then 
put themselves in good hands,—and 
those better off, hoping to rise thereby 
to places of yet more profit, or even to 
secure a Christian girl in marriage. The 
mask is sometimes worn so well that 
the deceivers are admitted to the 
Church, and it is only dropped when the 
real design of the man has been dis- 
covered too late. 

Or, again, of those who have com- 
panied with us, and as we have con- 


word of God, ‘and the power of the 
world to come,” some are found to 
have been long deceiving us by secret- 
ly smoking opium, denying it persistent- 
ly the while:—or — in the 
idolatrous or ancestral worship of their 
kindred, which they have vowed to 
renounce. Some “Demas hath for- 
saken us, having loved this present 
world,”—or an Alexander, the copper- 
smith hath done us much evil.” The 
force of custom.—the power of eduea- 
tion, the outside pressure of friends 
and relatives who profess to count their 
family disgraced by those who iorsake 
their fathers,.or throw away their.an- 
cestors, to follow a foreign religion, 
has proved too strong for-them, and 
they have returned to their wallowing 


in the mire. Though we may look | 


tor such things, they are not the less 
trving to patience, when they come. 

Or, again, at such a time, it may be, 
while the missionary is smarting under 
his pecuniary trials: in the field. he is 
assailed in the house of his friends, 
verhaps, for not baptizing as many as 
“ ought or as quickly as he ought, any 
and all who ion y, without taking time 
to instruct them and try them and 
without using common sense to judge 
of the fitness of the applicant. for the 
holy ordinance, as though baptized 
heathen were necessarily fit members 
of the Christian Church. 


Or, it may he the case sometimes, 
that the indifference of the church at 
home to the work among the heathen, 
or the apathy of the agents of the 
church who have sent their missionaries 
to the field but who acknowledge no 
responsibility for carrying on and sus- 
taining the operations of their missions, 
are no little trial to patience, when 
openings. for enlarged usefulness, pro- 
videntially made, cannot be availed of, 


or even posts or mission operations | 


long in hand, must be abandoned for 
want of support. | 


In any such trial as those mentioned, 
the missionary’s resouree, as well as 
his rule of action is to “run with pati- 
enee the race set before him, looking 
unto Jesus,’"—with fuishfiul patient 


fidently hoped, ‘have tasted of the) obedience doine what his hands find to 
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do, and leaving the result to his Lord.| DIVORCES AMONG THE CHINESE, 


But while this is, undoubtedly, the | 
true test and measure of the missionary’s 


BY G. MINCHIN, ESQ. 


their value,—as mission schools 


‘lows that the small number of heathen 


results tothe Lord whom serves, 


work, “The residue of the Spirit,” 
and therefore the result being all with 
God, and while this is the onl 
rule by whieh he can labour’ with 
good heart and hope,—it is yet also 
true that God does bless and has bless- 
ed with visible, palpable results the 
faithful, patient labours of His servants 
in heathen lands,—and that I am satis- 
fied, to the full measure (sadly small 
ns it may seen,) of the honest and sus- 
tained efforts and expenditures and 
earnest faithful prayers of His Church, 
taken as a whole. And a resort to 
facts and figures may be challenged to 
prove the correctness of the statement. 
Such facts, for example, as the num- 
ber of missionaries sustained long 
enough ina given field to become and 
continue efficient labours there,—and 
the number of missionary operations 
continuously. sustained long enough to 


and mission stations for preaching,— 
these compared with the results actu. 
ly attained will fairly establish the as- 
sertion above made. 


If now, this statement be just, it fol- 


converted to Christianity or brought 
within its influence, in the past thirty 
five years by Protestant Christian 
Missions, is a just and true exponent 
of the small amount of honest earnest 
efforts and prayers in behalf of the 
heathen expended by the whole Pro- | 


The query of “Married Man” respecting 
divorces in China published some time ago 
| in the collapsed periodical called the “Notes 
and Queries” Vol. 3 page 122, remains un. 
answered, It accidently came to my notice 
recently, T take occasion through the pages 
of The Chinese Recorder, to inform hin, if 
he be a subscriber to that Journal, that cases 
of divorce among the Chinese are not com. 
mon. As faras I know a case has never 
been brought to the decision of the Manda. 
rins, Should a quarrel take place between 
aman and his wife, the matter is referred 
to the elders of the clan called Chu-laou 


WE ZH who after assembling a few other 
members of the clan, hear the complaint on 
both sides, After hearing it, they never 
under any circumstance pronounce a de- 
cision, merely scolding the offending party, 
and finally admonishing the couple to go 
and live amicably, which advice, strange as 
it may seem, is generally obeyed and con- 
sidered_as law by them. 

The Chinese have an idea that it is very 


they base their action upon the doctrine 


XN Ay W BH und whoever 


does so will, in some way or another, bring 
an ill omen upon his family. 

I may, us well give “Married Man” to 
understand, that the Chinese have some pow- 
er over their wives. In order to substan. 
tiate this part of my statement, I bee to 
refer the readers of The Recorder to the 
Chinese book called the Yen-hsio-ku-sze- 


keun-fong he Vol. 4, 


page 24 under the heading Jén-sze-lui 
KB FA. According to this, a wife ean 


be sent away for the following reasons; 


testant Christian Church, in that time. | viz:— 


And, if the above statement be just,— 
what great results might fairly be look- 
ed for, if this body, in proportion to its 
ability, would send forth and sustain 
Missions to the heathen! 

While therefore, the Missionary’s 
only rule by which to labour in hope, 
is the rule of faith and patience, leaving 


the church’s rule should be (as he that 


1. Disobedience to parents, 
| 
2, Barrenness, #& =. 

3. Unchastity, 

4. Jealousy, 

5. Ineorrigible sickness, BE 
6. Talebearing, 

i. Theft, %&. 


It may be equally well to mention, that 


wicked to scparate man from his wife, for,” 


they not only have this right; but have also 


soweth little ean only reap a little) to | the power to dispose of the person of their 


sow in faith plenteously, that she may wives. Before doing so, she must be guilty 
“reap also pleateously.” 


(of unpardonable erime. or of adultery com- 
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mitted during the husband's absence. I 


{now that acertain woman living in that 


part of the H'iang-shan district ly 
in Canton called Kai-chung 
was turned out of the house, and sent away 
by the elders of the clan for adultery com- 
mitted with an employé during the husband's 
absence; and on his return he confirmed 
the act and proceeding of the elders, without 
even venturing to utter a word regarding 
the —— of the woman. After incur- 
ring such loss he had to marry again; this 
clearly shows, that the authority of the cld- 
ers is final. 

I presume that it may be interesting if 1 
ive some account of adultery among the 
hinese, that is to say; that whoever com- 

mits adultery with a woman is liable to have 
his head cut off, and that the husband is 
the only nwho can decapitate the 
aduiterer, and he must kill both parties. No 
other relative can exercise this powcr, ex- 
cept he is present and with his express con- 
sent. Should he kill the parties, he must, 
according to the custom, carry the two heads 
to the Magistrate's Yamen, and report for 
what he has done the deed. The Official 
after hearing the case will cause him to pass 


the ordeal of twenty blows of the bamboo 


bastinado asa matter of mere form, after 
which he will be rewarded with twenty taels 
with which to get another wife, and with a 
piece of red satin to be bound round his body 
when leaving the Yamen. ‘This is merely 
given as an encouragement so as to sup- 
press the crime of adultery. 

_ The Magistrate before inflicting the blows 
and granting the reward must, as in duty 
bound, try to find out if the accused parties 
are really culprits. He will cause a tub full 
of water to be brought before him. After 


- the water has been sufficiently turned with a 


stick, he will grder the two heads to be put 
therein in an opposite direction to each other. 
Should they meet face to face, the crime of 
adultery, according to the Chinese idea is 
clear, and if they do not come together in this 
manner, but turnaway from each other, then 
the case is not proved. The husband must 
in such case bear the consequence. 

This’ is simply the local custom, as it is 
reported among the Chinese, and it is coun- 
tenanced by the Mandarins, so far as I can 
Jearn. Two cases of a similar nature ocurred, 
one at Canton and one in Foochow at which 
places I was a resident for some time 


Refering to the Ta-tsing-lii-li. 
that is to say the penal code of China 
established by the present dynasty, I find 


many kinds of adultery £E mentioned in it, 
but fail to discover any clue regarding this 


curious custom. I presume this kind of adul- 
tery is, according to the Chinese idea, shat 


one may call adultery with consent #J Fé. 
which subjects the adulterer, if the uct is 
committed with a woman who has no hius- 
band, to the punishment. of cighty blows. 
nthe ease of » woman whose husband is 
alive he receives ninety blows, the like num- 
ber is given to the woman, 


If an adultery takes place in the family, 


that isifa man commits such act with his 
own brother's wife, he must, according to the 
Chinese law suffer death, but in fact he is 
seldom killed. The only thing done is, that 
he should be excummunicated from the clan 


Hi KE, and never allowed toreturn. The 


woman is, according to the wishes of the | 


family and the elders of the clan, cither sold 
or sent away. 


Hanxow, 6th August 1871. | 
CORRESPONDENCE. | 


GERMAN MISSION IN CANTON 
PROVINCE. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Revorder:— 

1 was glad to see that Mr. Noyes of Can- 
ton had supplied you with a paper on the 
BP excitement, as it came in very 


opportune together with the accounts of 


essrs. Mahood and Maclay. There were 
no lives lost, but there is no question that 
the missions have received a serious blow. 
The repetition of the same outrages as per- 
petrated last year on the same two stations 
of Tung-kwun and Shik-lung naturally em- 
bolden the enemies, and discourage the 
missionaries. Why! The mandarins are pay- 
ing the indemnity money, and the ruffians 
who create the disturbance go off unpunish- 
ed! I am inclined to think, that the mandarins 
don't care very much for paying some money 
for the fun of seeing the missionaries being 
burnt out once a year, and getting disheart- 
ened, finally concluding to give up. As you 
have had already sufficient information of the 
troubles this miserable Genii powder affair 
has caused to the mission among the Punti. 
people, I may confine myself to writing some- 


thing of our own stations, which are all in the | 


Hakka country. You are perhaps aware, 
that the Hakka people chiefly inhabit the 


prefectures of and although 


there are Hakka people all over the prov- 
ince, and our operations extend also to 


the prefectures of KF and 44 


Our next station is about sixty miles from 
Hongkong due north, and is called Lilong 


where Mr. and Mrs. ‘Bellon, Mr. Gussmann, 
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and an ordained Chinese, who was educated 


in our college in Basel, are stationed. Here 
we have our principal educational establish- 
ment, to prepare young men for the native 
ministry, and Mr. Bellon is headmaster of it. 
‘l’hat station is like our stations in the coun- 
try away from large market towns, and there 
is never a t concourse of idlers and vaga- 
bonds. ‘The villagers all know each other, 
and in am matters they act in one 
nccord and as the Christians are numerously 
interspersed between the heathen they ex- 
ercise some influence, and always keep the 
missionaries informed of what is going on. 
‘To this circumstance I ascribe next to God's 
mercy and protection, the comparative safe- 
ty, which our stations in the country en- 
joyed on this occasion. Of course the talk 
about the Genii powder, the violence done to 
the Foreigners in other places, and the prob- 
ability of what might be done to our stations, 
was in every body's mouth, but there was 
none to commence action, and so the excite- 
ment ended in mere talk. Mr. Bellon 
brought his family over to Hongkong to be 
out of danger at all events, but Mr. Guss-. 
mann continued at the station, and has not 
been molested in the least. Our farthest 
stations are in the Kya-yin prefecture, in 
Chong-lok district, where Mr. Berder and 
Mr. Piton are living about 12 miles a 

from each other on two different stations. 
As it took some time before the excitement 


been no possibility for them to escape as 
they are more than 200 miles distant from 
this, and would have bad to pass large towns, 
where the excitement was great. Thanks 
to the energetic steps our Consul at Canton 
tuok to get the Governor General to issue 
pacifying proclamations in Kya-yin-choo, 
and Chong-lok, the wrath. of the people was 
subdued, which at first had been roused by 
the absurdest lies, that the Foreigners had 
poisoned the wells, the rivers, the trees, the 
rice and tea, and in short every thing. 
Berder wrote to say, that indeed the people 
believed a great deal of these stupid his, 
and for some time filtered all the water 
which was drawn from the wells, even for 
the use of the cattle. The missionaries also 
heard many rumours, that people from more 
distant towns were intending to come to the 
stations with the purpose of destroying the 
whapels and schools and killing the foreigners, 
and there is no doubt that for some time they 
must have felt rather uncomfortable, and 
that the ladies must often have been rather 
nervous, especially when they heard what 
had happened at Tung-kwun and Shik-lung. 
But Mr. Piton writes to say, that as long 


suppress the evil reports,, pcople in Chong- 
lo not dare are said 
to have come to the conclusion, just to wait 
until they hear that the Foreigners at Can- 
ton had all killed, after which it would 
be of no consequence to kill those few in 
Chong-lok, for they were of opinion that 
they could not well make the commence- 
ment there. I hope we shall now have 
heard the most of this wretched affair; I only 
apprehend the Chinese willsoon plan another 
scheme, to make an effort to drive foreign- 
ers away, because the orthodox Chinese never 
feel happy as long as he knows the glorious 
Middle Kingdom is polluted by the presence 
of the Barbarians, and his heart's desire is to 
see the shame of his country washed out, 
even if in the blood of the Barbarians. But 
He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh: 
The Lord shall have them inderision. _ 
With kind regards 
Yours truly, 
R. 


SHAN SIN FAN EXCITEMENT 
ATAMOY, 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder:-—- 


- The main facts of the excitement in 
Amoy and vicinity regarding the Pill 
or Powder stories are doubtless similar 
to those occurring at all the ports, and 
a narration of them would merely 
the familiar story of how rumor, plac- 
ards and last, but not least, proclama- 
tions combined to raise such an excite- 
ment about nothing. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the case of the Fu city of Chang- 
chow (30 miles from here) should be 
mentioned, as showing official Agency 
in the matter. In Chang-chow the 


Mr, | €X¢itement arose merely from rumors, 


and from placards sent . by private 
parties or mandarin underlings, for 
no proclamation was issued. It had 
nearly died 3 natural death, when on 
August 17th the Hien issued a procla- 
mation, stating that on Augus!.5th he 
had received a letter from an official at 
Amoy advising him to warn the people, 
and forthwith the excitement revived. 
The next step was to seize a man and 
force him to confess that he had re- 
ceived poison from foreigners, where- 
upon his head was taken off.. A few 
days afterwards a proclamation ap 
peared giving in detail the confession 


ae the Governor of Canton is energetic to 
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great hindrance to evangelistic work, 


that the University of Tubingen has 


_ Vail but escaped our notice. 
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of the poor wretch, which is full of 


absurdities and falsehood on the face of 
it. Moreover, several times he is made 
to use in speaking of foreigners a term 
which he certainly would 
not naturally use, as he was from Lam- 
an near Chin-chew. But the term in 
«juestion, as far as we can learn is 
Mandarin, which is certainly very sug- 
srestive. quiet has been restor- 
ed at the city, but the country beyond 
is still excited. It is more difficult to 
juiet the villages, when the people have 
become so much exercised about the 
poisoning of their wells, as to warn all 
strangers off under pain of being thrown 
in themselves. This is of course a 


but we are thankful that it does not 
occur in cool weather when it would 
be more severely felt. — 
Yours &ce. 
Lronarp W. Kir. 
Amoy, Sept. 12, 1871. 


° BIRTHS. 
At Kiukiang, September 19th 1871, the wife of W. N. 
LOVATT, Esq., of a son. 
At Amoy, September 27th 1871, the wife of the Rev. 
.J. SADLER, (London Mission) of a son. 


At Peking, 23rd September 1871, the wife of JonN 
DUDGKON, M, D. of a daughter. 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


~ 


DrservED Honorary [irerary 
Diarers :— We have been informed 


confered upon the Rev. Ernest J. 
Kitel of the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, resident at Hongkong, the Diplo- 
ina of Doctor Philosopiz et artium 
liberalium Magister. We congratu- 
late him on the event. It was men- 
tioned sometime ago in The China 


We are also glad to hear that Mad- 
ison University in the state of New 
York, U. 8. A. has confered the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon ano- 
ther China, missionary, Rev. M. J. 
Knowlton of the Am. Bap. Mission, 
Ningpo. This news was brought by 


the Oct. Mail vid the Pacific. 


Manvat or Materia Mepica.— We 
have received from Dr. Kerr of Can- 
ton a copy of his new work, but re- 

t that our notice of it must be 

efered to a future number of The 

Recorder. Will he not tell us the 
price of the Book? 

Item From Honexone.—A corres- 
pondent, Oct. 10th, writes; some of 
the poor Christians under my charge 
have been seized, ill-treated and 
fleeced—the last outbursts, I hope, 
of that mysterious Shan Sin fan 
swindle. The Basil mission are ex- 
pecting a re-inforcement of two 

roung missionaries, one of them be- 
ing a Chinese youth educated at the 
Mission School in Basil. A third 
missionary is expected here to join 


|the Rhenish society. 


Item From Hanxow, Aveusr 
1871:—A new Preaching Place has 
been opened by the London Mission 
outside the East Gate of Han-yang— 
and I am informed that the Amert- 
can Episcopal Church Mission are 
opening a new Chapel in Han-yang. 
A new Day School too has room 
been commenced by the Wesleyan 
Mission in one of the suburbs of 
Wu-chang—sothat, Missionary efforts 
at any rate, are on the increase— 
though we are unable to report any 
very marked progress as to numbers. 
The increasing interest in Mr. Al- 
len’s Chinese Church Magazine, the 
Keaou Hwui Shin Paou, outside the 
pale of our Church gives evidence 
that a preparatory work is now go 
ing on, which must, under the bless- 
ing of God, help forward the spread 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

AN Importanr Sucexstion :—Our 
correspondent from Chinkiang makes 
the following suggestion, whieh 


it would be well to heed when 
the next List of Missionaries shall be 
compiled. The addition of their 
Chinese names and surnames, would 
be an important and useful one. He 
says: 
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scattered over the Empire as far aa that 
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venture to suggest what seems to 
me would bea great assistance to your 
Missionary supporters viz: a list of the 
Chinese names by which each one is 
known. I constantly am visited by con- 
verts from other places and they only 
know the Chinese name of Foreign teach- 
ers, from which it is generally impossible 
to know to whom to write if one desires 
to enquire about the convert. l'ormerly 
you published a list of Mission Stations 
and their occupants; would not the ad- 
dition I propose prove a useful adjunct?” 

An ApoLoey FoR CHRISTIANITY 
We have received the paragraph 
found below trom a gentleman (not 
Missionary) at Canton which we 
print with great pleasurc and invite 
attention to the suggestion. We sng- 
gest that Rev. Mr. Allen of the 
Shanghai Christian Newspaper is 
the proper one to manage the affair, 
and would recommend that. all gen- 
tleinen who view the proposition 
with favor would correspond with 
dim, and send on their contributions. 
He can make the proposition widely 
known, offer the prizes, receive the 
competition papers, and publish in 
his newspaper and in separate tracts 
or in both ways with greater advan- 
tage and success than any other 
person we think of. 

-“T have been thinking, is there not 
enough talent amongst the native Chris- 
tians to produce an “apology for Chris- 
tianity” which might be printed and 


evil book “ Death Blow &c.” has gone.— 
My idea is that a sum of money be sub- 
scribed by friends of the cause. and offer 
premiums, say §20 for the best, anda 
couple of minor prizes, the accepted 
sszavs to be printed and scattered as far as 
we can reach.—It might be addressed as 
appeals to the Emperor, on the part of 
native Christians, giving a strong denial 
of the evil practices alleged against them 
and claiming his protection against the 
wiolence and persecution under which they 
suffer, and setting forth the pure simplici- 
ty of the Christian doctrine &c., &c.—If 
you think anything of this suggestion, I 


in The Recorder, and shall be glad on my 


part to assist in the work.” 


Depication or at Tunccrow :—~ 


The American Presbyterian Mission of Tung- 
chow, on Sunday, the 6th instant, opened 
and dedicated their new place of worship, 
The church has hitherto assembled in one 
of the school-rooms connected with the 
mission. The growth of their membership, 
which now amounts to about one hundred, 
compelled them to seek more commodions 
quarters; and they are now well accommoda- 
ted in the new. edifice. It isof brick, seventy- 
one feet long by thirty-nine wide, tile roofed, 
and surmounted by a domed_ bell-tower, ris- 
ing altogether forty-five feet above the 

round. The audience room is fifty-cight 

eet long by thirty-six wide, and will seat 
nearly three hundred persons. A number of 
the seats are furnished with movable backs, 
for the accommodation of the Sunday schoo! 
classes, The building within and without 
is well constructed, and bids fair to be the 
centre for the diffusion of good influences for 
many years to come It is decidedly the 
finest building in the town, and has through- 
out its construction attracted no little atten- 
tion, both from the citizens and the students, 


who to the number of about ten thousand | 


attend the examinations there. On Sunday 
the two congregations connecied with South- 
ern Baptist Mission joined with the Presby- 
terians in the dedicatory services. Upon the 
first sound of the bell, a large crowd of the 
heathen populace gathered about the church. 
As many as chose to enter were invited to do- 
so, and soon the house was crowded. Good 
order was maintained, and close attention 
paid to the services throughout, by nearly 
two hundred persons who never before had 
witnessed Christian worship. The mission- 
aries have every reason to be thankful that 
no accident has occurred, nor any molestation 
been offered by the townspeople, from the 
laying of the first stone to tlie formal opening 
of the building. N. C. Herald, Aug. 19th. 


Tue NovemBer Numperor The Recorder 
will chiefly be taken up with the ‘Translation 
of the Chinese Mission Circular and with re- 
marks relating to it by several China Mission- 
aries, as we mentioned on cover of the ry a 
No. A few extra copies will be printed for 
those who first apply. For terms see cever 
of Sept. No. Of course our regular con- 


that issue. 


Prespyti Synop or Cuina :—This 
meeting of American Presbyterian Mission- 
aries and Native Elders from various ports 
of China is to occur at Ningpo about 20th 
of October. We look for an earlier Notice 


shall-be glad to see you put out a feeler | 


of Synod than we received last year. 


tributors will not look for their papers in 1 
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